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PREFACE 



This report has bssn prspar^d by ths School Devalopmsnt Committaa of tha 
Connacticut School Library Association with tha hopa that it may assist 
aducators who ara rasponsibia for providing madia sarvicas in thair school 
to improva thosa sarvicas. 

Tha ranga of par capita holdings, numbars of parsonnal amployad, uniqua 
structural faaturas, and various program and administrativa idaas raportad 
hava baan taliiad and idantifiad so that intarastad parsons may maka thair 
own contacts with thasa schools for additional information or for parmis- 
sion to vi sit* 

It must ba kapt in mind that tha statistical information harain pub! i shad 
is basad solaly upon tha raports mada by thosa parsons rasponding to tha 
CSLA quastionnaira. Tha araa of program, howavar, allowad for soma additi 
al in-put gatharad from parsons familiar with particular school programs. 
Thara will ba ragratabla omissions, undoubtadly, but avaryona is invitad 
to provida up-datad information for intandad ravision of this raport. 
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DESCRIPTION OF RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 



In Oiirly December, 1973, the CSLA questionnaires, approved by School 
Principals Association and bear inn the number Bd 272 Approved BEMF 
11/73, were sent to principals in all public schools in Connecticut. 

Responses were received From 52 senior high schools, 26 Junior hiph and 
middle schools, and 77 elementary schools* By county, the representation 
was as Fol lows: 



County 


Sr< Hicih 


Jr< ninh 


E lementary 


• 




& Middle 




FAIRFIELD 


12 


9 


28 


HARTFORD 


13 


5 


21 


LITCHFIELD 


4 


1 


3 


MIDDLESEX 


1 


2 


3 


NEW HAVEN 


II 


7 


14 


NEW LONDON 


5 


2 


5 


TOLLAND 


5 




1 


WINDHAM 


2 




2 



Because there are no uniForm grade placements within schools, or common 
school size, per capita computations have been used as oFten as possible 
to Facilitate comparisons* 

In some instances, inFormation requested was not supplied. For this 
reason there will be variations in chart totals with response Figures. 
For example, of 52 senior high schools responding, 7 gave no data on 
print holdings and an additional 9 Failed to provide Figures For non- 
print holdings* The committee docided to work with the statistics supplied 
rather than try to acquire additional data. 
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Col lene catiiloi.is and Jescriptivc brochures list tfie number of volumes in 
the lib ."or) • Tho Siimc is true of most privcite ond purochicil schools^ e»* 
pocijily those wliich jre col lenc preparatory institutions* In so doing 
they are obviously boast inn ^ibout their proficiency as academic institu* 
tions* Many public school administrators ask for renular inventories of 
media centr materials, but even those who do not actively seek growth sta- 
tistics, are often required to provide those figures for grant applications, 
annual reports, community study cjroups, and other inquiries. Even when 
informeil ^is to numbers of materials, however, altogether too few adminis- 
trators, ilepartment chairmen, te.ichers, or board members, not to mention 
taxpayers, know thj relationship of these materials to the curriculum and 
assi gnment K.« Too often only the students (and their parents who may have 
supplied transportation and money for purchase of needdd materials) know 
wlicthar ^^r not there are enough materials to support course work proper I y« 

New apr roadies to cv'ucation, such as individual study programs, open 
:-chools and unnrvidedness, call for an even greater per pupil formula for 
purchase than ever before. The national standards of 1974 list the recom- 
nendod numbors of software in the individual school a- 20,000 items in the 
school or .10 items per capita, wnicliever is greater. Other materials list- 
ed on a per user basis include books (15-24), filmstrips (l-4)# slides and 
transparencies (4-12), super S film (1-2), and audio recordings—disc, 
tape, etc. (3-4) • 

J\\n responses to tlie questionnaire do not give detailed information regard- 
ing software collectioi », but rumy significant differences can bo noted 
between schoolif. Tl\o following charts indicate holdings reported to tho 
cnnimi ttee, and from these it moy be observed that smaller schools do not 
consistently have the larger per capita holdings, and that in the senior 
liigh schools there is small correlation between size of the print and non- 
print collections* The philosophy of the people responsible for the media 
center programs influence what is bought and ultimately used by the student* 
Tliere is no support for tho concept that a smaller student population needs 
ii substantially smaller collectian* Those students have the same size n;icd 
for knowled()c as do studer.ts in larger schools^ and they frequently have 
fewer additional sources available witlnn their community. The total body 
of knowledjie is the same; the number of initial copies needed to cover jt 
is the same for any size scliool. A number of duplicate copies of some 
titles may be needed for the larg^ir scl^ools. 
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ANALYSIS OF REPORTED HOLDINSS ' 
El^iwntarv School > 

Anong the •lamantary •choc Is reporting, 12 hav* 20 or mora books par capita 
and 20 schools have 3 or mora non-print i tarns par capita in thair collect- 
ions* 

PER CAPITA HOLDINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MEDIA CENTERS 



SCHOOL 1.0. NO. PRINT KtATERIALS SCHOOL 1.0. NO. NON-PRINT 



56 


79«90 


46 


27-25 


45 


2o«28 


63 


I5«38 


71 


25«2S 






63 


23«08 


\ 2 


5«33 


18 


23 •08 


71 


5 •06 


19 


22«87 


44 


5 •00 


57 


21 tOO 


60 


4.91 


27 


21.44 


67 


4.77 




20. oO 


1 o 


A Ho 
4.02 


44 


20.00 


9 


4.38 


10 


20.00 


1 1 


4.29 


24 


20.00 


24 


4.26 






47 


3.96 






65 


3.94 






27 


3.89 






54 


3.87 






16 


3.80 






58 


3.54 






70 


3.43 






3 


3.43 






72 


3.33 



2 



An additional 16 elamantary school me^ia cantars had*batwoan 15 and 19 
books pir capita, and 22 mora had botwaan 10 and U books par capita. 



SCHOOL 


PRINT 


1.0. NO. 


PER CAPITA 


14 


18.87 


49 


18.75 


62 


<8.30 


72 


17.78 


5 


16.23 


23 


16.21 


S3 


16.05 


4 


15.59 


76 


15.56 


69 


15.38 


39 


15.38 


25 


15.21 


16 


15.18 


50 


15.15 


3 


I5<I2 


15 


15.00 



SCHOOL 


PRINT 


1.0. NO. 


PER CAPITA 


II 


14.29 


46 


13.38 


61 


13.33 


60 


13.27 


67 


13.18 


6S 


I3i 12 


5S 


13.02 


9 


12.89 


38 


12.77 


59 


12.74 


7 


12.65 


20 


12.63 


31 


12.60 


ss 


12.39 


66 


12.22 


37 


12.17 


12 


11.65 


21 


11.49 


13 


11.44 


48 


1 1.08 


36 


10.67 


70 


10.49 



Vihan tha comparison of print and non*print matarials is mada i >r tha 
alenentary school madia collactions, 16 schools indicatad 20^ or mora in 
non*print holdinqs. An additional I9 schools hava batwaan \S% and \9% 
of chair col I act ions in non*print matarials* 

REUTIONSHIP OF NON-PRINT TO TOTAL HOLDINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL 2at or SCHOOL 1 5^ to 

l-D. NO. MORE I.D. NO. 19^ 



46 


67. \% 


13 


18.9 


63 


40.0 


68 


18.8 


66 


35.3 


3 


18.5 


12 


31.4 


36 


18.2 


47 


30.6 


74 


17.8 


42 


28.6 


24 


17.5 


60 


2^.0 


41 


17.1 


67 


26.6 


18 


16.7 


9 


25.3 


34 


16.-' 


70 


24.6 


2 


16.7 


65 


23.1 


71 


16.7 


11 


23. 1 


34 


16.7 


58 




21 


16.4 


16 


20.0 


55 


16.4 


44 


20.0 


72 


IS. 8 


5 


20.0 


54 


15.7 






23 


15.5 






27 


15.4 






69 


15.4 






53 


15.0 
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Junior Hi oh and Middl# ScKoolft 



Among thoso schools, 15 providsd mors than ten books psr capital and 7 
providad 3 or mora piacas of non-print per capita* Of thasa, 5 schools 
(8,9# IS, I8,&2I ) wara in both lists* Two additional schools vary naarly 
providsd tan books par capita. School 6 is a singia grada (savan) school 
which may ba of interest to educators pondering the effect of single 
grada housing on program. 



PER CAPITA 


HOLDINGS 


IN JUNIOR HIGH AND MIDDLE 


SCHOOLS 




Studant PoDulation! 


901 OP Mops 




AAA 
900 


or L.»« 


SCHOOL 


PRINT 


NON-PRINT 


SCHOOL 


PRINT 


NON-PRINT 


I.D. NO. 






I.D. NO. 






5 


17.39 




L 


19.18 




19 


15*45 






19.16 




21 


14.00 






18.57 




7 


12.63 




16 


17.57 




8 


10.64 


10.64 


15 


16.77 




1 


9.81 


7.55 


9 


lo« 40 










24 


15.60 










18 


14.01 










22 


11.10 










12 


10.67 










6 


9.59 










15 




7.74 








21 




5.30 








18 




5.01 








10 




5.00 








9 




3.80 








14 




2.96 



•Nina schools placed 20^ or more of their total collection in non-print 
items* School 8 purposely established their new collection on a half 
print half non-print basis. 

RELATIONSHIP OF NON-PRINT TO TOTAL HOLDINGS IN JR. HIGH & MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
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Senior High Schools 



Amonci hi oh schoolsi 1*1 providod ton or more booki pe: cop i to an J 10 schools 
I'.vUl throe or more non-print items per cop i to* Of those schools^ 9 of the 
15 with hinh print per copito holdings were schools with over 1,000 student 
population. Six of the loroe schools were amonn those havino the larger 
non-print holdings (3#4# 5#9# 25i 33), but in only one instance (Greenwich) did 
the some school provide both print and non-print in these larger amounts. 
Of the schools with under 1,000 scudent population^ three were among those 
schools providing larger per capita amounts of both print and non-print 
materials. (43,47, 50) 
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When tho relationship of non-print and i^rint media was considered, 14 
senior high schools indicated that 20,^ or more of their collection was 
non-print. Eleven (73,5) were schools with ov-r 1,000 population. In 6 
instances theso schools woro not among those with the largest per capita 
print holdinns (4# 7, I 3, 40, 41 , 43 ) • All but one l.arl a per capita print col- 
lection of 3 or more. Tho median was S.^ books per capita and 3.3 non- 
print i tarns por cnpita. 

RZLATICNSHIP OF NON-FRINT TO TOTAL HOLDINGS IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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PERSONNEL 



Perhaps the least understood or appreciated factor in school media program 
is the need for sufficient trained personnel* The ratio of space to ma- 
terials (print and non^int software plus hardware) to staff (professional, 
technical, and clerical) illustrates why an increase in any one of the com- 
ponents calls for a matching increase in the other two, if maximum educa- 
tional value for the media center expenditure is to be realizedt 

To comprehend and interpret the results of the questionnaires, it is far 
more meaningful to view them in the light of what the national standards 
recomniend rather than simply to compare one school to anothe?^* 

Just as with other things in life, it is not what you have so much as what 
you do with it that really matters* The effectiveness of the media center 
program is proportional to the adequacy of staff; i*e*, media specialists, 
media technicians, and media aides* The newly revised national standards 
for media programs on the district and school level stato that: 

Recommendations for size of staff for the school media program 

are shaped by the following considerations: 

the need for professional, technical, and clerical staff 
whose competencies and tasks are complementary in nature; 

the need for a sufficient number of professional and sup- 
port staff required to operate a media program; 

the number of users— students, teachers, and others^-served 
by the school media program; 

other variables that influence media staff needs, such as 
instructional approaches and emphases; patterns of school 
organization; proviiiion of satellite resource centers in ad- 
dition to the main center; extent and scope of media program 
operations in such areas as television production and mater- 
ials design and production; the extent of such services provided 
by the district media program; and the level of use of the media 
program and its resources* 

Professional staff, consisting of the head of the school media program, 
other media specialists (as needed), and other media proTossi ona I s (as 
needed), and other professionals (as needed), is sufficient in number 
and variety of competencies to insure that the media program is plan- 
ned carefully and implemented fully; that resources for teaching and 
learning are selected wisely and are made easily accessible; and, most 
important, that individualized media services to students and teachers 
are provided in optimum measure* 

Each school with an enrollment of 250 or fewer students needs a full- 
time media specialist who serves as head of the schoo! media program* 
Additional professional staff members are required to '•espond to the 
needs of users in schools with larner enrollments and v:*) provide a full 
range of media services* A ratio of one full-time media professional 
for every 250 students (or major fraction thereof) is needed to imple- 
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mcnt ci fully dovolopod modi a program. In most schools, based on 
iinii lysis oF tasks to bo performed and the time required to perform 
thorn. This ratio, which is intended to n^ido rather than to pre- 
scrlbo levels of professional staffing, may require adjustment to the 
no;jds of a particular school. Needs in some schools may be smaller; 
for axiimplo, schools tith enrollments exceeding 2,000 students may 
find It possible to ichiove the necessary complement of professional 
compctencios and satisfy user needs with professional staff at a ratio 
somewhat loss than one professional for every 230 students. In other 
schools, the proportion of media specialists and other media profes- 
sionals noedod may be increased by such factors as the provision of 
sarallite resource centers and emphasis placed on various media pro- 
duct ion service: graphics, radio, televirJon. 

The new Connecticut state certification for School Media Specialist which 
has been proposed by both C.\V£\ and CSLA calls for the following competen- 
ci'^s therein implying the nature of the media center program expected in 
Connect i cut schoo Is: 

To receive provisional certification to serve as a school media 
s:ecialist^ the applicant must. . . have the ability to: 
I) Jesign, implement and evaluate media programs.^ 

^Modia programs are here defined as all the instructional 
and other services Furnished to students and teachers by a 
media center and its staff. 

?) ^[valuate, select, acquire, organize, produce, and retrieve 
medi a.'*^ 

^Medla is here defined as printed and AV forms of communi- 
cation and their accompanying technology* 

3) Toach students^ staff, and faculty to utilize media and its 
accompanying technology by applying valid instructional 
methods and techniques. 

4) Contribute effectively to curriculum development, improvement, 
and/or chancre. 

5) Involve faculty, students, and community in the media center 
program. 

Assist the student in the interpretation of content and 
intent of print and non-print mater io Is. 

7) Apply principles of administration and supervision for the 

effective leadership and operation of the media center program. 

Z) Formulate the educational specifications and contribute to 
t!ie design of school media facilities. 

9) Participate in the educational process both as a specialist 
in media and a general ist in education. 
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While schools of Connecticut have improved markedly in the areas of 
facilities and materials so that many approach the recommendations of 
the 1969 standards (both state and national)^ there is a woeful inad- 
equacy in the area of personnels Statistics indicating the number and 
typo of porsonnol employed by schools respond inn to the questionnaire 
f ol low* 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL r.EDIA PERSONNEL REPORTED ON QUESTIONNAIRES 

The rancio of the number of ; ersons employed in elementary school media 
centers is from none (and havinn no center) to three (2 professionals 
and I non-professional) in schools 27 and 63. Two schools, 50 and 11, 
employed 2.5 people, and sixteen schools employ two (I professi ona I and 
I non-professi ona I). Those include schooU 10,18,19.25,31,39,45,47,53, 
54,55,53,30,69,75,77. 

The range of students served on a per capita per paid employee basis is 

Sj students in school 27 and 87 students in school 53, to 950 students 

in school 40 where there is a lone professional with no mention of support. 

JUNIOR HIGH i MIDDLE SCJHOOL MEDIA PERSONNEL REPORTED ON QUESTIONNAIRES 

The range of the number of persons employed in junior high and middle 
school media centers is from I to 7. All of these schools had at least 
a half-tine media professional supported by one non-professional (4,6,16, 
17). Schools 11,23,24 employed one full-time professional but provided 
no support personnel. Seven schools employed two professionals plus vary- 
ing numbers of support personnel (1,5,7,13,15,18,21). 

The range of students served on a per capita per paid employee basis is 
from III in school 15 to 822 students in school II* 



NUMBER OF NUMbtK IDENTIFICATION CORRESPONDING PER CAPITA 

IMPLOYEES OF SCHOOLS NO* OF SCHOOLS SERVED PER EMPLOYEE 
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JZNiOiJ HIGH SCHOOL MEDIA P£[J30NNSL REPORTZD ON QUESTIONNAIRES 

Tho ronc^o of tho number of paid personnol In hinh school modi a centers 
is fron I to I3« TIte ronne of students served on a per capita per paid 
ornployoo bosis is from 203 students in school 5 to \,2S7 students in 
scltool i« School 14 luid a par capita of 1^220 and school 32 had a per 
c.ipitvi oF 925 students. 

\l I senior hinh schools reportinci had at least I professional in the 
media center. Cne had S (5) and throe had 4 (2^3^9)* One had 3.5 (10) 
and six had 3 (4,3,11,25,3^,43). 
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SUPPORT STAFF 

Tho support staff which consists of media technicianfi and media aides 
makes it possible for the media specialists to concentrate their time and 
effort on professional services and activities, creative and catalytic 
enterprises. Differentiated staffing of this sort provides the greatest 
efficiency and economy. The 1974 national standards describe the media 
technician and media aide as follows: 

Support staff, consistinn of media technicia/is and media aides 
who work under the direction of media professi onc^ I s, is sufficient 
in size and in variety of competencies to insure that the media 
program is operated efficiently, that the tachnical and clerical 
skills required to perPorm particular media services are available 
as needed, and that the time of media prof (:ssi ona I s is not usurped 
to perform support*level tasks. 

Each school with an enrollment of 250 needs a full-time media aide, 
and, in most cases, a full-time media teclmician. Additional tech- 
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nicians and aides are required to respond to the needs of users in 
schools with larger enrollments and to provide a full range of ser- 
vices. A ratio of two full-time support staff members for every 
250 students (or mojor fraction thereof )[ and one professional] is 
needed to implement a fully developed media program, in most schools, 
based on analysis of the tasks to be performed and the time required 
to perform them. This ratio, intended to guide rather than to pre- 
scribe levels of support staffing, may require adjustment to respond 
to the needs of a particular school. For example, the proportion of 
media technicians to media aides may be influenced by the emphasis on 
the nature of given types of media production services, the extent of 
9*jch services provided by the district, and the d<«gree of student in- 
volvement in media production. Provision of satellite resource centers 
increases needs for clerical staffing. 

The C onnectic ut Standa rds for School Media Programs (1969) recommend 2 
support persons (and I media specialist) for each 250 students. Since 
there was no place on the questionnaire to identify types of support per- 
sonnel in line with differentiated task requirements, they have been 
listed as a single category: Support Personnel. 

In elementary schools, support personnel was limited. It was discussed 
above along with professional personnel. In junior high and middle schoolf 
support personnel ranged from 0 to 5 persons; in senior high from 0 to 5. 



SUPPORT PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN JUNIOR HIGH & MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

NUMBER OF NUMBER OF IDENTIFICATION 

SUPPORT PERSONNEL SCHOOLS OF SCHOOLS 
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0.5 
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SUPPORT PERSONNEl EMPLOYED IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 



NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 


IDENTIFICATION 


SUPPORT PERSONNEL 


SCHOOLS 


OF SCHOOLS 
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12 


3.5 
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4,11,36,37 
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24,27,49 
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16 


2,7,9,17,18,19,20,25, 


1.5 




34,35,40,43,45,50,51,52 
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6,19,21,33,48,49 
8,13,23,28,29,31,39,42,47 


1.0 


9 


0.5 
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I4»I5;2I 


0.0 


7 


1,10,25,30,32,38,41 



VOLUNTEERS 

Volunteers ire an essential part of many media center programs. Indeed, 
they appe.ir to be the mainstay of many programs, including those where 
pr .'Fessi on« I assistance is the greatest. The volunteers allow for exten> 
sion of program, either through their own skills or by relieving profes> 
sionals of routine duty so that more teaching and promotional or catalytic 
work can be done Either way, the educational return from the media cen- 
ter is increased and the children are the beneficiaries. - In some schools 
student holp appears to be effective. 

SCHOOLS MAKING EXTENSIVE USE OF VOLUNTEERS (* Indicates greatest usage) 
TYPE OF SCHOOL ADULT VOLUNTEERS STUDENT VOLUNTEERS 



elementary 



Jr. High & 
Middle 



Senior High 



I7,I9,20*,22», 25,33*, 
4I,42*,43*,44,58,59, 
6S<», 69, 73,74*, 77* 

2*,3,5*,6,7*,8*,9*,ll, 
12*, 14,22,25,26 

2,3*,4,5*,6,7*,8,9,I9, 
25,30,33,38 



17,28,44,47,58,59 



2,5, 11,20* 



1,2,7,10,11,14,15,17, 
19,25,28,36,37,40,41, 

42,51 



The recruiting of adult volunteers is an important undertaking. It was 
reported by Junior high school 5 and senior high school 7 that this re- 
sponsibility is a function of the PTA. In these schools the volunteers 
are selected and scheduled by the volunteer coordinator, but training of 
the volunteers was left to the media center personnel. 
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In two elementary schools, 10 and 16, this same plan was used. However, 
in the latter school the media specialist chooses the coordinator of 
volunteers herself. In schools 19 and 24 th^re are story hours held for 
children entering kindergarten, and their mothers are invited to come 
along for a get-together of their own at which time recruiting of volun* 
teers is done. School 44 provides a playpen which is often occupied by 
the youngest children of volunteers who are on duty. School 30 indicated 
that they had a special training program for volunteers, and at school 46 
recruitment questionnaires are used. At school 9 volunteers read stories 
into cassettes for the media center listening program. 

SUPERVISORY TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS 

In some schools (senior highs 23,20,17,32 and Junior highs 19 and lO), 
teachers are assigned time in the media center in lieu of other super- 
visory assignments. Usually their duties are supervisory, but this also 
frees the media specialist for more creative educational endeavors. 

Another approach is to assign classroom teachers to ti.e media center to 
assist students with questions in their particular discipline. This is 
done in senior high school 5* 



FACILITIES 

According to the publications department of the ALA, the professional 
group that buys the most copies of the standards is not educational admin- 
istrators, but architects. It would appear that the architects value the 
• recommendations of AASL and AECT more than those colleagues of the media 
specialist upon whose support rests the outcome of *the facilities which 
are being designed. A major precept for school architects is that form 
follows function and yet all too seldom are they given the educati onal 
specifications for d media center. If they meet with the media specialist 
who will be teaching in that media centsr, it is almost always after the 
limitations of space have been established. Frequently the plans for the 
kind, number and placement of the furniture and shelving have been set 
without any consultation with a media specialist, and they have been adopt- 
ed rather unse lect i ve I y from a lay-out done by thtt salesman of a library 
furniture supply house. 

While it is true that adequate facilities do not guarantee a fine media 
program, it is equally true that inadequate facilities hamper, cramp, and 
constrain the program* Since tfie early 60's innovations in education are 
mandating larger and better stocked media centers to accomodate the indi- 
vidual differences and needs of students* 
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Stat« and national standards maks soms rscommsndati ons in tsrms of what 
typas of araas arm naadad, thair ralationships and spacial considara** 
tiona, and spaca allocations in tarms of an anrol Imant, par parson, or 
staff bcfsis* furnitura, flooring, lighting, accoustics and tha lika ara 
barsly touchad upon. Only schools which subscriba to and/or pay for tha 
spacific sarvicas ot aval uat ion agancias can gat tha banafit of thair 
comparativa studias* 

Many Jasigns which jre hondsoma in artists' randarings prasant insurmount* 
abia problams to a functioning madia cantar program* Bawara lighting 
which illuminatas only tha top shalvas in tha stacks, too many antrancas 
and axits, walls which bounca sound so that small group or saminar avam 
magnify low voicas into shouts, multiangu I ar and curving walls which com* 
plicata aasy raarrangamant to accompany SMpansion of program* Othar 
difficulties brouqht about by tha building, such as blind spots and multi* 
level floors or balconies, can be overcome only by employing additional 
personnel* \ handsome and practical approach to having a variety of floor 
levels is the tiered or ramped floor* 

faculty and students should accompany building committee members on visits 
to other echools to evaluate new and/or remodeled media centers* Media 
specialists are eager to share their opinions about the good and bad of 
their floor plans and equipment to avoid repitition of undesirable instal* 
I at i one* 

SCHOOLS \!HIU VARIOUS TYPES OF FACILITIES MAY BE SEEN 

Media canter on two floors : Foran High School, Milford; Greenwich High 
School; V/ilton Hiqh School; Stamford High School; Newington High School; 
Canton High School; Maloney Hi oh School, Meriden* 

Media center on three floorm ! East Ridge Junior High School, Ridgefield; 
Jefferson Elementary School, Norwalk; Enfield High School* 

Kamped floor to I eve le t New Canaan High School* 

Balconies in media cetitars t East Ridge Junior High School, Ridgefield; 
TruMbuM high School; Coleytown Junior High School, V/estport; Wethers- 
field High School* 

Lioht i no : The respondent from Bristol Central High School indicated 
that they were especially pleased with their lighting* 

Security svatetiie i Darien High School; Ridgefield High School* 

Circular conetructi on ; Library, Jr. High 8; School, Jr* High 10* 

Newer schoole (built within the last 3 veara )t Elementary, North Center 
School, Southington; Southeast School, Nowington; Charles Wright School, 
Vi'ethersf ie I d; V/indham Center School, Windham* Junior High and Middle, 
Clor^ Lane Jr* High, Waterford; Catherin M* McQee Middle School, Berlin; 
Fowler School, She i ton* Senior High, Newtown High School; Southington 
High School; Daniel Hand High School, Madison; Roger Ludlowe High School 
(Media Center), Foirfield; V/ilton High School* 

Uenodoled facilities ! Elementary schools, 4(old audi tor i um)« 6, 7(court* 
yard enclosed), 57 (expanding), 65(shower room), 75 (basement); Junior 
High schools, 7(AV production center )^ 12, IS(teachers' workroom), 3# 24; 
Senior high schools, 23 (unique shape), 32, and Suffield High School* 

Cpon sDJce school and/or pronram t Elementary schools, 40,32,47,56,60, 
72,77; Junior high school, 20* 

Theater in the round In MC l Junior h<gh, 12* 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMlNISfRATION 



The manner In which a media center is organised and administered is 
directly related to the manner in which the media center becomes an in- 
tegral pa^^t of the school's educational program* There is no one plan 
of organisation for all media centers, but rather each media center may 
develop a pattern quite different from other observable patterns but 
which is effective in that centur. The criteria in every instance must 
be care for accessibility to materials and services for both teachers 
and students. 



The organization of resources which provides the greatest accessibility 
for the patrons is one that combines the print and non-print media in 
one central location and that provides access through a combined central 
catalogt In most media centers the print resources are shelved on book 
shelves and the non-print resources are housed in suitable cabinets and 
special shelvest There are a few centers, it will be noted below, in 
which all media are placed together on open shelving* A decision to do 
the latter needs to be carefully considered for it has many ramifications 
for future development and control of materia I s— some of which are not 
as practical as the literature might indicate* 

The n'edia center should be open during the entire school day as well as 
before and after school for those students and teachers who cannot get 
to the center during the day. As the resources increase and involvement 
with the educational program heightens, serious consideration must be 
.given to keeping the media center open for student use in the evenings 
and on weekends. It is possible to organize professional and non-prof* 
resiona) staff~ful I and part-time— in such a way that the added hours 
of opening can be provided without lessening the effectiveness of person- 
nel and program. Many schools extend their usefulness by allowing all 
roiources, including reference materials, to circulate at least for over 
night use. 

A certain amount of paper work is necessary in the efficient administra- 
tion of a media center, but, like all admi ni str i vi it must be kept to 
ii minimum. A s i mp I e media evaluation form which may be used by students 
and Faculty can be very helpful to the modia center staff in the final 
evaluation of new and presently own.od media. Such a form provides the 
user an opportunity to evaluate the media in relationship to its actual 
use and also involves the user in the development of the center's resources^ 
Such participation has to be encouraged and urged— it will not Just hap- 
pen. Another form, which if kept simple, can help in administration of 
the media center is a student assignment sheet to be used by either tea- 
chers or students. If used with regularity it keeps the staff of the 
center always alert to what areas of study are currently being pursued 
and the emphasis of any particular assignment. Further participation In 
the development of the media center can be invited by providing a com« 
plaint ferm to be filled out when either the student or teacher fails to 
find noeded materials* If introduced to the users in a positive and open 
manner, it should not become a Pandora's bo>^, but should provide valuable 
insights into the needs of the students and teachers. 
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Thoro to be no one answer to the pass system which prevails in 

most secondary schoois. If use of the media center is to be encouraged 
and fostered, then the need for a pass to come to the cantor must be 
eliminated or the acquiring of a pass made so easy that it does not hin- 
der the students' access to the center. A simple sign-in procedure, used 
by some schools, . rovides the control wanted by school administrators, 
and, at the same time^ relatively easy access for the students to the 
media center* 

Organization of staff in the media center can be crucial to the effect- 
iveness of the center. Unfortunately, most media centers do not have 
enough stafF to meet all the demands put upon it. This, of course, neces- 
sitates setting priorities and using available staff in the roost effective 
way. If there is more than one professional, particularly ot the secon- 
dary level, one pattern of organization possible is the assigning staff 
by disciplines. In this way each staff member has well-defined responsi- 
bilities and can be so identified by students and faculty working in a 
given discipline. Classroom teachers assigned to the media center also 
have proved to be an effective way of adding expertise for students who 
are working in the center. Such use of teachers also serves to hring the 
faculty into the media center and to make them aware of its resources, 
services, and problems. IVhotever pattern appears best, it is necessary 
that the media center personnel be organized in such a manner that service 
to students and teachers is the first consideration and that all other 
responsibilities are designed to effectively provide that service. It is 
also important that the professional understand that not all tasks in the 
media center are ones to be performed by the professional. Carefully 
trained non-professionals can do much more than sit at the circulation 
desk and/or shelve books, thus relieving the professional to fulfill the 
truly professional responsibilities to students and teachers within and 
without the media center* 

SCHOOLS REPORTING ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES: 

forms: Jon i or high schools, 5 (media evaluat ion),4(student assignment 
sheet); Senior high schools, 25 (complaint slip filled out when material 
is not available ahJ used for monthly ordering), 7 (uses clipboard on 
card catalog for same purpose). 

Intop-filinn of materials on shelvess Elementary schools, 7,57; Senior 
high schools, 6,I4« 

Admintsterina pmor^am in multiple achoola! Elementary schools, 35. 
Media center open niohtsi Senior high schools, 5, l2(also weekends). 
No study ha I I MS Junior high schools, 25. 

Overduest Junior hihh school 5 and Senior high school 7 (single weekly 
due date). Senior high school 7 uses Sysdak charge-out machinery and 
keeps borrowers' cords at the charge-out desk. Instead of writing over- 
dues, the borrowers' card is clipped restricting borrowing until the 
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overdue situation is in Kand# One elementary school uses bar graphs 
showing the amount of overdues in each classroom for about three weeks 
at a time when the situation has become excessive. 

Staff assigned bv discipline : Elementary schools^ 35; Senior high 
schoofs^ 9/5^ 10^ 1 1 (Teacher's assigned in have desks in media center)* 
Junior high school 25 indicated interesting use of personnel. 

Help offered reoardinn PPBS t Elementary school 35; Senior high schools 
5 and 33* 

Released time for madia specialists to mee t together; Senior high 33. 
Centraligsd processing ; Elementary school 56; Senior high school 33« 
Sate I I i te centers : Junior high school 9. 

fowns using system level supervision of madia se rvices; Avon^ Bridge- 
port, Bristol, Danbury, Daniolson, East Lyme, Enfield, Fairfield, 
Guilford, Hartford, Litchfield, Milford, New Canaan, New London, New- 
ington, Norwalk, Oakdale, Rockvillo, Southington, Stamford, Stratford, 
Trumbull, V/al I ingf ord, Washington, West Hartford, Willimantic. 
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The school media procirnm must be planned and developed as an Integral 
part of the educational pronram of the school. It requires a working 
blueprint which relates media services, facilities^ and resources to the 
overall educational program. The media program which is both education* 
ally effective and efficient is designed to synchronize media service 
with the developmental needs of the educational program and individual 
students. 

Direct involvement of the media center in the teaching and learning 
pronram ha» brounht about its functioning as a learning laboratory where 
the use of resources, facilities and services is purposeful and directly 
related to the total teaching and learning program. Such direct involv- 
ment of the school media center in the teaching and learning program has 
effectively chanqed the status of the media specialist from passive spec- 
tator to active participant in the educational milieu* Today's school 
media specialist is a teacher because of training, certification and. role* 
That person's r;)sponsi b i I i ty goes beyond organizing and maintaining the 
collection and includes planning cooperatively with teachers and working 
directly with students* According to Davies writing in Tfce School Libr * 
arv \s g Force For Educational Excel lance . "Today's librarian serves in 
the triple capacity of team teacher, media programming engineer, and 
curriculum onergizer." 

Students must gain knowledge of search and organizational skills which 
are needed for solving creatively and effectively the problems ,the> will 
encounter throughout life* The real test of the ef f uct i veness .of '^•he 
skills program will come when the student applies these skills to future 
problems. 

STUDY \ND SEARCH SKILLS 

To the extent that individualized and independent study increase as meth- 
ods of learning, the need to become knowledgiible early about study and 
search skills also increases. The trend appears to be away from formal- 
ized class or group instruction toward learning stations and complete 
individualization of instruction* Regordless of this trend, two very nec- 
essary supportive elements are required. These skills are best learned 
integrated with classroom activity, and to the extent that search and study 
skills are a part of the approved curriculum, exposure to them will be in- 
sured for every child. Without the support of the Board of Education, too 
often changes in personnel cause a fine program to be lost. To provide a 
program for every child, there must be total cooperation and dedication at 
all levels among those responsible for providing the local educational 
program* A stated philosophy regarding the intended use of the media cen- 
ter and a board approved curriculum are basic starting points* 

Many commercial materials are ctvai table to aid in teaching study and 
search skills, but nothing will lit one's own media center as well as those 
created on the scene. Ihe most important element is that academic need for 
these skills bu experienced by the students. This is quite largely the 
responsibility of tlie classroom teacher* 
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examples of materials helpful in teaching skills include AV Inatruy^j o nqj 
Materials Manual by J^^mes Brown and Richard Lewis; Planning And Producino 
\udi0vi3ual Major iais by Jerrold Kemp; Library Orientation Svllabua by 
Janot Sohlool^ which uses a traditional approach with worksheets; Learn "* 
[nn to Use the Library: A We ekly Reader Study Skills Seriea by Bernard 
Schlessinger and Patricia Jensen^ which employs a cartoon character; 
Teaching Study Ski I Is by Marian Crawford, which is amanual for the teacher; 

The ^^Now^^ Library ; A Stations Approach Media Center Teaching Kit by 
Mary Margrabo, which has plans for developing learning stations in either 
the classroom or the media center* 

Schools where the reapondeo indicated on the questionnaire that teaching 
search and study skills was an important part of their media center pro- 
gram include the following: 

Senior Hinh Schools: 40, which uses a slide and tape presentation for 
both teachers and students; and 24 and 7 which mentioned video taped 
orientation programs* 

It is known that Darien High School successfully uses mimeographed in- 
structional "how to" bibliographies for curricular topics that are asked 
for frequently. These use the same approach as the learning station, 
and classroom teachers can distribut copies to students as needed* This 

• fits in well with either cUss group or individualized work* 

A senior English elective quarter coursiv ''Advanced Reference Techniques,'' 
is offered by school 7* The course is given a different period each 

* quarter so that as many students as possible may elect it* 

Hardware and production: Schools indicating special attention being given 
to teaching the use of hardware and production include elementary schools 
I j7J I, 13,14,21,23,39,40 (Fri* p*m* workshops), 42,46,53,57,74; junior 
high and middle schools 2,5,10,11,12,15,21,25; and senior high schools 
3,2I(TV),7(TV),I2(TV & production), 4, 32. 

Ski 1 Is instruction! Those schools indicating stress on skills instruc- 
tion include elementary schools 2,3-11,14,36,45,54,55,58,65; junior high 
and middle schools 2,9(team teach i ng) , I 2, 1 4, 1 8, 25; and senior high schools 
17,24,41. 



DIVERSIFIED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Statistics whicli indicate the holdings or the number of people who pass 
through the media center door or those who teach and work there mean 
little in comparison with the type program that is provided within the 
media center and out in the classrooms* It was pointed out repeatedly by 
those responding to the questionnaire that they recognized the shortcom- 
ings of* their po^ticular situations, but that program is the true test of 
what the media center moans educationally and they were intent upon pro- 
viding the most comprehensive service possiblot The catalystic contribu- 
tions of tlie media specialist are by far the most important function of 
the true professional* 
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Respondees' sugoestions of program ideas worth *8hari n'g include the 
fol lowi ngs 

Use of older students with vounoer atudenta s In most instances this type 
of activity involveJ reading or telling stories (Ele. 14,71,76), or pre- 
senting plays (Ele. 51 )• Tutoring can be done at all levels. At senior 
high school 7 the Honor Society members use media center conference rooms 
as a base for their tutoring activities. 

Paperback reading program! Many school reading teachers provide special 
reading programs involving paperbacks, but at elementary school II the 
media specialist conducts a lively paperback reading program. 

Microform prooramt Some elementary schools are becoming interested in 
microfiche programs such as the XEDIA program used at Or. Langford Ele* 
mentary School in East Hartford. On the secondary level a number of 
schools are making use of the ERIC documents on microfiche (Danbury) and 
others have long been enjoying the benefits of microfilmed collections of 
the New York Times, Christian Science Monitor, and numerous periodicals. 
Included are schools 3,5,7,15,21,25,34,35,47,50. 

Wireless! Headsets (free of a plug) which permit student listening to 
information controlled by the adult are used in elementary schools 3.13. 
46,65. 

Dial access: Schools listing dial access retrieval systems (in various 
stages of development) include elementary schools 44,77 and senior high 
schools 11,12,25,52. 

Book catalogs! Senior high school 24 reported using book catalogs which 
are placed in department offices or are available for teachers to take 
home in addition to maintaining the card catalog in the media center. 
[Most schools reporting (60 elementary schools, 10 junior high and middle 
schools, and 41 senior high schools) have both print and non-print items 
cataloged together in the card catalog.] 

Special education classes! Junior hiqh school 5 permits these children 
to have exclusive use of the facilities at certain times after having 
found them over-powered by large groups. Elementary schools 9,20,45,46 
also mentioned special education classes in their reports* 

Handbooks: Junior high school 24 and senior nigh schools 25,32 publish 
handbooks for students. Senior high school 7 uses a folder for students 
*n which papers may be filed, and the rules of .the school, including the 
suggestions about using the media center, are printed. 

Community renourca f i let Lists of resource people and places to visit 
play an important role in independent and off-campus learning. Senior 
high schools 33 and 7 both pcoduce such aides. 

MU4flli: Junior high school 5 plays aped music in the media center and 
this practice has been well received by both students And faculty. 

Book talks: Junior high school 2 presents book talks for students by 
teachers. 
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FiolJ trip ^^prcviow :^^ Elementary school 46 miikes sure slides and tapes 
ore mode when a class visits xk site for the first time. These then be- 
como tools to help teachers and students to prepare for future visits to 
the same places. They believe that better results are obtained from the 
field trips by using this approach. 

Film a week : Senior high scl^ool 36 presents a weekly viewing of a film 
in the m^dia center. Elementary school 46 has weekly multimedia story 
times with the range from video tape to puppets. They also present film 
festivals per i odica I ly • 

Readinn lists prepared by students ! Junior high school 5 produces book 
lists in the industrial arts department using various foldings and type 
styles* Senior liigh school 2S also provides student produced reading 
lists^ and school 36 distributes various lists. Some elementary schools 
create booklists and bookmark::* which are designed by the students and 
produced by teachers when necessary. 

Display programs : Promotion of the use of materials is an important part 
of the media center program. Involvement bulletin boards are catching on 
replacing those meont merely for decoration* Schools listing display pro* 
grams include olementory 56,67^76 and senior high schools 37 (departmental- 
ized approach), 36,10,7* Elementary school 20 presents an international 
festival annually and there arc numerous displays associated with it* A 
book fair in which students in grades 4 through 9 make illustrations for 
*.i favorite book and visit other classrooms to tell about the story or con* 
tent takes place in 25, and 32 has an art gallery (also a greenhouse) 
for students* 

Independent study emphasis: Senior high schools engage in credit allow- 
ances for independent study projects. Elementary schools mentioning 
emphasis on independence include 3, 5» I I # I S, 1 4, 39, 4S, 54, 55, 60, 65« 

' Experimental or special programs ; Curricular revision leads to the devel- 
opment of new programs. Senior high school 9 has a social studies course, 
35 works with the handicapped, 17 finds a variety of quarter courses de- 

« mand increased support from the media center, 7 includes a senior English 
elective in reference techniques, and 2 has devclopec a Right to Read 
project. 

Facu I ty newsl etters t Senior high schools 9,17,16 produce them* 

IVeviewinn plans : Senior high schools who like their approaches include 
9, I 3, 24r 36, ;!0(departmenta I workshops), 41 (faculty openhouse)* 

Facu I ty cooparat i on : The closer the teachers and media center personnel 
work together, the better the educational program is likely to be* 
Schools that mentfoned especially close cooperation included elementary 
schools 3,9,13,39,53,56; junior higl^ and middle schools 5,11,8,21,25; 
and senior high schools I 1 , 14, I 7, 24(f ree coffee and an icebox), 25(free 
cof fee ) , 33, 36, 37, 5 1 • 
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APPENDIX: SCHOOLS RfTSPONDING TO 7 
ElcmGntary Sclioots 
rairfiolcl Counfy- 

1 Srldneport^ MaplewooJ, K-S 

2 BrookPield, V/hisconier^ K-5 

3 Daricn^ Hollow Tree, K-6 

4 , Holmes, K-0 

3 , Ox Ridge, K-5 

6 Fairfield, McKinloy, 

7 , RiverField, K-6 

5 , Oldfteld, _ 

9 , Osborn Hill, K-5 

10 Greenwich, Parkway, K-5 

1 1 New Canaan, Center, K-6 

12 NorwalU, Jefferson, K-5 

13 Redding, Redding E., K-4 

14 Ridgefield, Farmi ngvi I Ic, K-5 

15 » Scotland, K-5 

\ 5 Ridgebury, K-6 
17 Stamford, Franklin, K-5 
, Riverbank, K-6 

19 , Willard, Pre K-6 

20 Stratford, Eli Whitney, K-6 

21 * Lordship, K-5 

22 V/ilcoxson, K-5 

23 Trumbul I, Booth Hill, K-6 

24 , Long Hill, K-6. 

25 » Tashua, K-6 

25 Westport, Bedford, 1-6 

27 l/ilton, Angeline Post, 2-4 

2S . Strong ComstocI;, K-l 

Hartford County ; 

29 Bristol, Mountain View, K-6 

30 E« Hartford, Jos. Oi Goodwin, K 

31 * May berry, K-5 

32 * Langford, K-5 

33 Enfiold, Henry Barnard, K-6 

34 Manchester, Robertson, K-5 

35 V/addell School, K-6 

36 Newington, Eliz. Green, K-5 

37 , Elm Hill, K-5 

38 . Southeast, K-5 

39 Rocky Mill, Myrtle Stevens, K-4 

40 Simsbury, Squadron Line, K-6 

41 Southington, Flanders, K-6 

42 , North Center, K-6 

43 , V/est Ridge, K-5 
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44 V/. Hartford, Flo. E. Smith, K-6 

45 , Webster Hill, K-5 

46 Wethersvield, Charles Wright, K- 

47 , Highcredt, K-6 

48 Windsor, Clover Street, K-6 
49 , Deerfield, PSLO-6 

Litchfield Countv ! 

50 Bantam, Bantam School, 4-5 

51 Pleasant Valley, Barkhamsted, K- 

52 W. Cornwall, Cornwall Cons., K-8 

Middlesex County: 

53 Durham, Korn School, 3-5 

54 Middlefield, Chestnut Hill, 3-5 

55 , Center School, K-4 

New Haven County t 

56 Gui Iford, A.W. Cox, K- 

57 , Guilford Lakes, K-5 

53 Hamden^ Shepherd Glen, K-6 

59 > Wintergreen, K-6 

60 , Ridge Hi I I, K-6 

61 Mi Iford, Point Beach, K-8 

62 , West Main Street, K-8 

63 New Haven, Helene Grant, K-4 

64 North Haven, Temple St., K-6 

65 Orange, High Plains, K-6 
56 , Peck Place, K-6 

67 , Turkey Hill, K-6 

68 Wallingford, Pond Hill, !<-5 

69 Woodbridge, Beecher School, 3-6 

5 New London Countv! 

70 Groton, Mary Morrison, K-6 

71 Mystic, Freeman Hathaway, K-6 

72 New London, Winthrop, K-6 

73 Voluntown, Voluntown Ele., K-8 

74 Waterford, Cohans ie School, K-6 

Tol I and County: 

75 Rockville, Maple Street, K-5 
Windham Countvs 

76 Pomfret Center, Pomfret Commun- 

ity, K-8 

77 Windham, Windham Center, K-5 
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Fairfield Countvt 

1 Bridgeport, East Side Middle, 5-8 

2 Hasten, Helen Keller Middle, 6-8 

?. Fairfield, FMd Woods Jr. High, 7-8 

4 Norwalk, Roton Middle, 6-8 

5 Ridgefield, East Ridge Jr. High, 7-S 
> Shelton, Fowler School, 7 

7 Stamford, Cloonan Middle, 7-S 

S Stratford, Harry B. Flood Jr. Hi, 7-9 

9 V/i Iton, V/est Campus Middle, 7-8 

Hartford Countv! 

10 Avon, Avon Middle, 6-8 

11 Berlin, Catharine McGee Middle, 6-8 

12 Newington, Martin Kollogg Middle, 6-8 

13 South ington, Jos. A. DePaolo Jr. Hi, 7-9 

14 W. Hartford, Talcott Jr. High, 7-9 

Litchfield Countv! 

15 \V Islington, Shepaugh Regional, 5-12 

Middlesex Countv t 
I J Durham, Strong School, -6-8 
*I7 Middlefield, Memorial School, 6-8 

18 Cheshire, Dodd Jr. High, 7-8 

# New Haven Countv s 

19 Hamden, Sleeping Giant Jr. Hi, 7-9 

20 Madison, Dr. Rob't Brown Schcol, 6-8 

21 North Haven, Orchard Hill Jr. High, 7-S 

* 22 V/al I ingford, Hammarskjold Middle, 6-8 

23 , Rob't Earley Middle, 6-8 

24 V/est Haven, Or. C.C. Giannotti Middle, 6-8 

* New London Countv t 

25 East Lyme, East Lyme Jr. High, 6-8 

26 V/aterford, Clark Lane Jr. High, 7-8 
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Senior Hicih Schoola 



Fairfield Countvi 

1 Bridgeport, Central, 9-12 

2 Danbury, Danbury, 10-12 

3 Fairfield, Roger Ludlowe, 9-12 

4 . Andrew Warde, 9-12 

5 Greenwich, Greenwich, 10-12 

6 Newtotvn, Nowtown, 9-12 

7 Ridge'-'ield, Ridgefield, 9-12 

8 Stamford, Rippowam, 9-12 

9 , Stamford, 9-12 

10 , V/esthi II, 9-12 

M Trumbull, Trumbull, 10-12 

12 Wi Iton, Wi Iton, 9-12 

Hartford County ! 

13 Bloomfield, Bloomfield, 10-12 

14 Bristol, Bristol Central, 9-12 

15 Col I insvi I le. Canton, 7-12 

16 East Granby, E. Granby Jr. -Sr. 7-12 

17 Enfield, Enfield, 10-12 

18 , Fermi , 10-12 

19 Hartford, Bulkeley, 9-12 

20 , Hartford Public, 9-12 

21 Simsbury, Simsbury, 9-12 

22 Southington, Southington, 10-12 

23 Suffield, Suffield, 9-12 

24 Wethersf ield, Wethersf i e I d, 10-12 
25. WsMt Hartford, Wm. Hall, 9-12 

Litchfield Countv! 

26 Litchfield, Litchfield, 9-12 

27 Torrington, Torrington, 9-12 

28 Watertown, Watertown, 9-12 

29 Winsted, Northeast Regional, 7-12 

Middlesex Countvs 

30 Middletown, Woodrow Wilson, 9-12 

New Haven Countv t 

31 Derby, Derby, 9-12 

32 East Haven, East Haven, 9-12 

33 Gui Iford, Gui I ford, 9-12 

34 Hamden, Hamden, 10-12 

35 Madison, Daniel Hand, 9-12 

36 Meriden, Maloney, 9-12 

37 , Piatt, 9-12 

38 Mi Iford, Jos. A. Foran, 9-12 

39 Wallingford, Mark T. Sheehan, 9-12 

40 Woodbridge, Amity Regional, 10-12 



New London Countv t 

41 Jewett City, Griswold, 9-12 

42 New London, New London, 9-12 

43 Oakdale, Montville, 7-12 

44 Pawcatuck, Stonington, 

45 Waterford, Waterford, 9-12 

Tol land Countv! 

46 Bolton, Bolton, 9-12 

47 Coventry, Coventry, 9-12 

48 Ellington, Ellington, 9-12 

49 Rockville, Rockvi I le, 9-12 

50 Storrs, E. 0. Smith, 9-12 

Windham Countv ; 

51 Danielson, Killingly, 9-12 

52 Willimentic, Windham, 9-12 
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